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Unit on THE TWO CHINAS’ 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


For all 
Communism,” p. 14; 
5-8 

World History: China unit, esp. pp. 9 
and 12; “Newsmakers” (Lindbergh), 
p. 4. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: cover map; China unit, esp. pp. 
10-11; “Good Citizens” (4-H in India), 
p. 18. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: “Newsmakers” (Lindbergh), 
p. 4; China unit, esp. p. 12. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens” 
4-H in India), p. 18; “Newsmakers” 
(Surber), p. 4. 

Guidance (teen-age social problems): 
“Ask Gay Head,” p. 21 


“Freedom Answers 
pages, pp. 


classes: 
news 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COM.- 
MUNISM (p. 14 ) 


Procedure 


After the class has read the article, 
call on a group of bright students with 
a flair for dramatics. Have these stu- 
dents read the character parts of the 
article. When the speaking parts end, 
let them continue on their own, impro- 
vising as they go along. This is the “un- 
finished story” technique. After a few 
minutes or so of the improvisation, con- 
tinue with class discussion 
American 
could be 


History 


In Civics and 
: used to 


Classes, this article 
discussion of 


the func- 


motivate or lead into a 


ting con- 











WHAT’S AHEAD 
March 17, 1954 


Special Issue: “America’s Expanding 
Industry.” 
Good Citizens: Junior Red Cross helps 
tornado victims. 
March 24, 1954 
Unit: Austria — “liberated” but not 
free. 
April 7, 1954 


Unit: Issues before Congress. 


April 14, 1954 
Unit: Indo-China—key to Southeast 
Asia. 
April 21, 1954 


Unit: Europe—divided forever? 








criticized the Government a disloyal 
citizen? Justify your answer. 

3. How do the Communists, in their 
own countries, solve the problems of 
government critics? 

4. According to standards under a 
democracy, why are elections in Com- 
munist countries a farce? 

5. Inthe U.S. we speak of our elected 
officials as “servants of the people.” 
What does that mean? Does “servant of 
the people” imply any lack of respect 


for the elected official? Explain. 


Unit: CHINA (pp. 9-12) 


Contents 


3. Pages 10-11: Chiang’s Formosa 
and Mao’s Red China compared in land 
area, resources, industries, government, 
and relations with the U. S. and Russia. 

4. Page 12: Red China as a threat to 
the free countries of Asia. Crossword 
puzzle with China as the theme. 

“Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 
14, can be integrated with the unit. Ref- 
erence may be made to news article on 
the coming Far Eastern conference, in 


+ 


news pages March 3 issue. 


Assignments 


1. Page 9: (1) In what ways did 
European countries take advantage of 
China in the 1800s? (2) Who was Sun 
Yat-sen? Summarize his program to 
modernize China. (3) How did World 
War II and communism affect his pro- 
gram? 

2. Pages 10-11: Make a four-column 
chart with these headings: Agriculture; 
Industries; Military Strength; Relations 
with the U. S. and Russia. Summarize 
the differences between Red China and 
Formosa under these headings. 

3. Page 12: (1) Give one reason, in 
each case, why Red China is considered 
as a threat in: (a) Indo-China; (b) Ko- 
rea; (c) Formosa. (2) What situation 
may draw Japan into closer relations 
with Red China? 


SUN YAT-SEN (p. 9) 
Procedure 


In World History classes, this lesson 
comes within the framework of regular 
syllabus study. In other social studies 
classes, the article can be used to pro- 
vide the historical background to the 
blems of China under imperialism, 
rise of Sun Yat-sen, and the clash 
between Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse- 


1 


In preparation for the lesson, assign 


several students to prepare reports on 





2-T 


each of the following topics to be inte- 
grated with class discussion: (a) Opium 
War, causes and results; (b) Open Door 
policy on China; (c) Extra-territorial 
rights; (d) Boxer Rebellion and Boxer 
Indemnity; (e) War lords 


Motivation 


How do you explain why China was 
such an eagy victim of European im- 
perialism in the 1800s? (Make sure that 
the meaning of 


students understand 


“imperialism.” ) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Call on students to report on the 
Opium War, extra-territorial rights, etc. 

2. In what ways did the dreams and 
plans of Sun Yat-sen grow out of con 
ditions under imperialism? Why is Sun 
Yat-sen called “the George Washington 
of China”? 

3. Why did the dreams and hopes of 
Sun Yat-sen go wrong? 

4. Who do you think is closer to the 
plans of Sun Yat-sen—Chiang Kai-shek 
or Mao Tse-tung? What makes you think 


so? 


Activities 

1. Encourage class artists to draw 
cartoons visualizing Sun Yat-sen’s pro 
gram for China. 

2. As a lesson the 
class make up a time chart showing 
China before the Opium War and up to 
the present day. 


summary have 


CHIANG VS. MAO (pages 10-11) 


Student Reading References 
(1) “China’s New 
Work,” America, 1/16/54. 


TOOLS for 


Austria 


Democracy at 


(2) “What 


\< 


Mar. 24° in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Austria: A Summary 
of Facts and Figures, 1953, free, Infor- 
mation Department, Austrian Consulate 
General, 31 East 69th Street, New York, 
N. Y. A Pocket Guide to Austria, 1953, 
25¢; Can Austria Be Freed? (Armed 
Forces Talk 443), 1953, 5¢; The Aus- 
trian Treaty: A Case Study of Soviet 
Tactics (Background, May, 1953), 1953, 
15¢, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
ARTICLES: “Austria 
of the West,” by H. Kohn, Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, Jan. 1, 1954. “Austria 
Learns How to Be a Buffer State,” by 
W. H. Hale, Reporter, Dec. 22, 


Frontier Land 





WORLD WEEK, published week uring t 
at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act « 
sion. Marca Registrada. Member, Audit 
a school year. Single copy ® cents, exce 


1953. Austrian State Tourist Dept. 


a Japanese Businessman Found in Red 
China,” U. $. News, 12/18/53. 


A Map Lesson 

Have the class turn to the cover map. 
A wall map of Asia should be on the 
board for Here are 
some suggested guiding questions: 

1. How does Chiaa compare in size 
with the other countries of Asia? 

2. How far Russia from China? 
Find the new railroad that will run from 
Russia into western China. In what way 
does this suggest relations between the 


ready reference. 


is 


two countries? 

3. Which are the non-communist 
countries of southeast Asia? In 
one is a “hot war” now going on? 

4. On which territories on the cover 
map do you find the American flag fly- 
ing? How do you explain it? How do 
you explain the presence of the British, 
French, and Portuguese flags? 

5. Find Formosa on the map. How 
far is it from the China mainland? Why 
isn’t Formosa colored the same as the 
rest of China? 

6. What part of China would you call 
its “industrial backbone”? Why? Which 
agricultural crops does China grow in 
Where? What the 


crop you 


W hich 


does 


tell 


1 
abundance? 


location of 
about the climate? 


these areas 


A Developmental Lesson 


1. If you were a photographer taking 
pictures in Formosa and Red China for 
a story on life and problems in those 
countries, what scenes would you look 
for? How would your pictures of life in 
with in Red 


Formosa those 
China? 


2. In which regions would you expect 


TEACHERS 


“Letter from Vienna,” by J. Wechsberg, 
New Yorker, Oct.” 10, 1953. “Coming 
Up in Austria: 259th Try for a Treaty,” 
U. S. News & World Report, May 15, 
1953. “Occupied Austria, Outpost of 
Democracy,” by G. W. Long, National 
Geographic Magazine, June, 1951. “Let- 
ter frora Vienna,” by M. Swan, Atlantic 
Monthly, Sept., 1952. 

FILMS: Vienna Today, 27 minutes, 
sale, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
Film Dept., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Occupation of Vienna by 
Russia, Britain, France, U. S. Enjoy 
Holidays in Austria, 20 minutes, free 
loan, Austrian State Tourist Dept., 48 
East 48th Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 
Winter Paradise, 20 minutes, free loan, 


compare 


to find overcrowding a major problem? 
poverty? famine? Give reasons for your 
answer? Where would you expect to find 
greatest industrial development? Why? 


Activities 


1. Have black- 


and 


students prepare a 
board chart comparing Formosa 
Red China a agricultural crops, in- 
dustries, minera] resources, population. 
Use this for reference during the lesson. 
2. Distribute blank outline maps of 
Asia to the class. Have students fill in 
China’s leading cities, ports, rivers, and 
neighboring countries. 


s t 


WILL RED CHINA GOBBLE UP FREE 
ASIA? (p. 12) 
Student Reading References 
1) “Should Red China Get Into the 
U.N.?,” U.S. News, 1/15/54. (2) “Long 
Shadow of Red China,” Netwstweek 
12/7/58. 


Motivation 
| 
pase \] 


students turn to the workbook 


90 


lave 


) nd interpret the cartoon 
—_ 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think we are building up 
unnecessary fears about Red China as 
a threat to free Asia? Why or why not? 
2. What difference does it make to 
the U. S. Red China 
gobbles up southeast Asia? 

3. Some people say: “The Commu- 
nists contro) China whether or not we 
like it. Let’s face reality and recognize 
them as the rea] government of China.” 


What’s your opinion? 


HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


Students of English and history both 
will find interest and stimulus in Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame Contest. 

Closing date is March 29, 1954, and 
winners will be notified by mail. For 
complete information and rules, see the 
Hallmark announcement on page 2 of 
this issue of World Week. 


whether or not 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 20 


I. Read the Cartoon: 1-communist sym- 
bol; 2-Communists control China main- 
land; 3-non-communist nations of Asia; 4- 
Communist China is a threat to free Asia 

Il. Which China?: 1-N 2-R; 3-R: 4-B 
5-N; 6-N; 7-R: 8-B: 9-N: 10-R 

Ill. Time Table > 143 


5 
IV. Menace of Red China: 1-a; 2-« 
$-( 


Answers te Quick Quiz, p. 8 
1. Army; Defense: U. S. Senator 
premier; Egypt 
2. Syria and Egypt; 
Cave 


Wis- 


consin; 


Pakistan; Crystal 
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Se. 


Sarah Churchill, your 
hostess on the Tele- 
vision Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, Sunday 
afternoon, NBC, 


Lionel Barrymore, 
your host on the 
Radio Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, Sunday 
evenings, CBS 


**When vou 








These people 
have been honored 
on the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame 
Programs 
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very best” 


YOU CAN WIN ‘250 CASH 
BY NOMINATING YOUR 
FAVORITE PERSON FOR 


mE Hallmark Hall of Fame 


Here’s all you do: 

Just write an essay of not more than 100 words on the subject: 
“IT nominate for the Hallmark Hall of Fame 

HINT: Listening to the Hallmark Hall of Fame programs on 
radio and television will show you the type of outstanding person 
chosen for the Hallmark Hall of Fame! 


PRIZES iN THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME CONTEST 


$3,500 IN CASH —116 WINNERS — 
PLUS 16 AWARDS FOR WINNERS’ SCHOOLS 


Junior High | Senior High School 
Ist PRIZE $250 $250 $100 
2nd PRIZE 150 150 75 
3rd PRIZE 100 100 50 
5-4th PRIZES of 50 50 
10-5th PRIZES of 25 25 


40 HONORABLE 
MENTIONS of 10 10 














Wouldn't you like to have lots of extra money ? 
Then enter the Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest—now! It’s as easy 
as writing a letter to a friend! 


First, listen to the Hallmark Hall of Fame programs. 

You'll find that each program, on radio and on television, dramatizes 
an incident in the life of a person who has contributed, in some way, 
to making this a better world. 


Then nominate any similar, fine person you admire. 

He, or she, must have lived, or be living now. It does not matter 
how well-known he is. Anyone who has helped his fellow men through 
science, art, government—or in any other worthy fields—is eligible 
for the Hallmark Hall of Fame. Choose your nominee on the basis 


of character and ideals, and you may well have a winning entry! 





HALLMARK HALL OF FAME CONTEST RULES 


All nior and senior high school re tries must be postmarked not 
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Two of the best-looking shirts you'll ever Radnor Grad with eyelets for a collar pin. 
wear are (left) a neat British check in $3.65. The tie shown is one of the many 
broadcloth, $3.95, and (right) a soft-collar smart-looking Arrow Grads available. $1.00 


Get yourself some 


Campus-Approvep Grab Suirrs 


... specially styled for young men! 


Youu see plenty of these new Arrow Grad shirts 
in school and out. They were seen and rated A-plus 
by school leaders all over the country. 
Dress shirts for dates, or sport shirts for just lazing 
around, you can’t beat these Campus-Approved 
Arrow Grads for casual comfort, good looks and 
style. 
Asaniey eaiten giag- Take a look at some of the smooth Grads here... 
hase comes in several and then shoot on down to your Arrow dealer's and 
colors. $3.95 pick out a few for yourself. 


ay, Campus-A pproved 
4 7 by the Gilbert 
a of Campus Researchers 
> Fed 
é 
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mS 
The classic Oxford Gabanaro Grad—the GRAD SHIRTS 
button-down is every perfect sport shirt in by Clustt, Peabody € Co_/ne 
man’s “must."’ $3.95 many colors. $5.00 

















Newsmakers 4 


“LONE EAGLE” RETURNS 


ON MAY 20, 1927, near New York 
City, a boyish-looking aviator stuffed 
some sandwiches into his pocket and 
climbed into an airplane. Thirty- 
three hours later he landed in Paris 
France. Unaware that his flight had 
made him the most famous young 
man in the world, he carefully intro- 
duced himself: “I am Gharles Lind- 
bergh.” 

A day before he had been practi- 
cally unknown. He was just another 
airmail flyer—a bit of an aerial dare- 
devil. He had heard of a $25,000 
prize offered for the first flight from 
New York to Paris. Determined to 
win the award, he had an airplane 
built especially for him. He named it 
The Spirit of St. Louis, because St. 
Louis businessmen contributed funds 
for it 

Then he was off— 
Atlantic—with the 
whole world riding with him through 
the long lonely night. 

After his trail-blazing flight, 
ors of every sort were heaped on the 
“Lone Eagle.” But “Lucky Lindy’s” 
days of triumph turned to tragedy. 
His son was kidnapped and mur- 
dered in 1932. Always a shy man, 
Lindbergh grew bitter at a series of 
unpleasant incidents. The last straw 


all alone over the 
prayers of the 


hon- 


ei 


6 


was the publicity of appearing at 
the trial of the man later convicted 
of killing the Lindbergh boy. 

In 1935 the Lindbergh family 
moved to England. He visited Ger- 
many and accepted a Nazi decora- 
tion. Back in the U. S., he worked in 
a campaign in 1940-41 to keep the 
U. S. from entering World War II. 
President Roosevelt personally criti- 
cized him. Lindbergh resigned his 
commission as a colonel in the Air 
Force Reserve because of these “im- 
plications concerning my loyalty.” 

When the U. S. did enter the war, 
he worked wholeheartedly as a civil- 
ian aviation expert—even shooting 
down Japanese planes. 

Recently Lindbergh, 
emerged into the spotlight of pub- 
licity again for the first time in years. 
His autobiography, The Spirit of St. 
Louis, was published and became a 
best seller. A Hollywood producer 
bought the movie rights for more 
than a million dollars—highest price 
ever paid by the movie industry for 
a literary work. In January Lind- 
bergh received the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Medal for outstanding contri- 
butions to aviation. And last month 
President Eisenhower not only asked 
Congress to restore his reserve com- 
mission, but nominated him for pro- 
motion to brigadier general. 


ppt irit 
oe oulsss 


now 52. 


; : 
& “ie » 
‘ 4 ae 
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C. Persons (inset photo, Wide World) 


“Lindy” with the plane that flew the Atlantic; inset, Lindbergh as he looks today. 


Wide World photo 
“Stan the Man” Surber 


RADIO MAILMAN 

SUPPOSE you were a serviceman 
at an Arctic weather station or some 
other outpost in the far north. You 
might get mail once or twice a year. 
You would be allowed to send just 
200 words per month over the mili- 
tary radio station. Can you imagine 
how lonely you'd be, cut off from 
home and friends and with no place 
to go but the next snowdrift? 

Men at these isolated stations have 
an unseen friend. They call him 
“Stan the Man.” He’s their “post of- 
fice.” If friends or relatives have 
news for a serviceman in the north, 
they just address a letter to: J. Stan 
Surber, Peru, Indiana. 

Stan is a “ham.” There are 90,000 
of them in the U. S. They make a 
hobby of building and running their 
own short-wave radio stations. 

Stan works. from 4 p.m. to mid- 
night as a train dispatcher for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. As 
gets some sleep, he “goes 
:30 a.m. 


soon as he 
on the air’—usually from 7 
till time to go to work. 

Since he started his hobby in 1950, 
he has handled more than 18,000 
messages to the far north. His service 
is given free. Last year alone he 
transmitted and received more than 
a million and a half words in Morse 
code to and from Arctic outposts. 

One Air Force sergeant says he got 
messages from home via Stan’s sta- 
tion (W9NZZ) within 30 hours of the 
time relatives mailed them to Surber. 
for outstanding 
General Electric 
presents the Edison Radio 
Award. Surber recently re- 
award for 1953. His name 
was placed in nomination by 112 
servicemen and their mothers, wives, 
S states and five for- 
eign One grateful G. L 
wrote that Surber’s messages “kept 
our spirits up, our tempers down, and 
our appetites normal.” 


To honor “hams” 
public service, the 
Company 
Amateur 


ceived the 


and fianc ees 1n 2 
countries. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Red China menaces free 
Asia (p, 12). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)— 
Senators consider “code” for investigations; Puerto Ric- 
an terrorists shoot five Congressmen; Senate refuses to 
limit President's treaty powers; army revolts change 
Egyptian and Syrian governments; speleologists (cave 
explorers, to you) come up for air after a week under- 
ground in Kentucky; U. S. gives arms aid to Pakistan; 
Senate approves Warren as Chief Justice. 


“TRAIN TO NOWHERE”: “The railroad line that 
begins nowhere and ends nowhere”—that’s how Canad- 
ians describe the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. The 
line was supposed to connect the two cities of Prince 
George and Vancouver in British Columbia, a Western 
province of Canada. After finishing 347 miles of track, 
the builders ran out of money—before reaching either 
city. The province took over the line, but delayed com- 
pletion because that would require blasting through 
solid rock. The railroad passes through mountain scen- 
ery, and has always been popular with tourists from 
the U. S. Its trains travel about 17 miles an hour. They 
sometimes stop to let fishermen off at remote stops, or 
to wait while flower lovers jump off to pick wild blos- 
soms. Last month British Columbia announced it would 
spend $12,000,000 to finish the line. Two of the prov- 
ince’s most important cities will finally be joined by 
rail. The “train to nowhere” is finally “getting some- 
where.” 


SENTENCED TO GOOD DEEDS: A friendly judge in 
Darmstadt, Germany, “sentences” boy lawbreakers to do 
good deeds. One boy broke into a candy shop. The 
judge ordered him to work, save his money, and use 
part of it to buy candy for orphans. Another boy started 
a fire which destroyed 1,400 trees. He was “sentenced” 
to spend one summer in the open air—planting 1,400 
trees. A youngster who broke into a house was ordered 
to deliver newspapers daily to the local prison. “A 
prison is a grim place,” the judge explained. “He'll soon 
realize that if he keeps breaking into houses he'll lose 
his freedom—and end up in prison.” Does the system 
work? In about 90 cases out of a hundred, boys sen- 
tenced to good deeds have not committed a second 
crime. Other judges in Germany are now trying the 
same system. 


SOS! The Navy has asked Congress for permission to 
scrap its oldest fighting ship, the Constellation. The 
Navy says it cannot use defense funds to restore the de- 
caying ship. The Constellation fought against Barbary 
pirates and in the War of 1812. The Navy also wants to 
scuttle the Hartford (Adm. David G. Farragut’s flagship 
in the Civil War) and two famed veterans of the Span- 
ish-American war, the Olympia and the Oregon. The 
Constitution (“Old Ironsides”), which is in the Boston 
Navy Yard, will not be scrapped. The Navy is willing 
to turn the other historic ships over to cities which will 
repair and maintain them. 


Wide World photo 


FACTS ABOUT THE TAX: Many high school stu- 
dents are learning how to help Dad with his “home 
work” this month. They're studying “income tax kits” 
sent to hundreds of schools by the Internal Revenue 
Service. Many young people with part-time jobs will 
be filing their own returns. Others will be ready to help 
Dad meet the March 15 deadline. In the photo, four 
seniors at Shawnee Mission High School in Mission, 
Kansas, get expert advice from T. Coleman Andrews 
(center), U. S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who 
shows how te use the kits. The students are, left to right: 
Janet Grammer, 16; David Kerr, 17; Gene Paris, 17; and 
Correlia Thompson, 17. 


WORLD CHAMPION: Do you want to buy the 
world’s largest privately owned business? You would 
need $12,312,000,000. That’s the value of the property, 
bonds, stocks, and other assets of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. The Metropolitan last year became the 
largest private enterprise in history. American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph formerly first, is now second. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII?—Will Hawaii “get its 
star” this year? Now a territory, Hawaii wants to become 
a state. The House of Representatives voted “yes” on 
statehood last year. Now the question is before the Sen- 
ate. Some Democrats say that Hawaii (which usually 
votes Republican) shouldn't be admitted unless Alaska 
(which usually votes Democratic) is brought into the 
Union at the same time. 


ENDQUOTE: Spyros Sarbanes, Greek immigrant who 
recently saw his son Paul receive the M. Taylor Pyne 
Prize, Princeton University’s top student award: “Amer- 
ican babies have democracy fed them in the bottle from 
birth. The word is taken for granted. Democracy is 
treasured by a foreigner.” 





“Code” for Investigations? 


Should Congress draft a ‘‘code 
of conduct” for its investigating 
committees? 

This question came to the fore as 
the result of these events: 


1. THE PERESS CASE. 

Irving Peress, a New York City 
dentist, was drafted into the Army in 
January 1953. He was promoted 
from captain to major last October. 
On January 30, Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, chairman of the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations subcommittee, 
called Peress as a witness. The com- 
mittee was investigating communism 
in the Government. Peress refused 
to answer McCarthy's questions. 


Two days later Peress received an 
honorable discharge from the Army. 
McCarthy charged that the Army 
Communists by 


was “coddling” 


granting the dentist an honorable 


discharge. 


2. ZWICKER TESTIFIES. 

To get the facts behind the Peress 
case, Senator McCarthy called Brig. 
General Ralph W. Zwicker to a sub- 
committee hearing. General Zwicker, 
who was decorated for his outstand- 
ing record as a combat general in 
World War II, is the commanding 
officer at Camp Kilmer, N. J. Peress 
was at Camp Kilmer when he re- 
ceived his discharge from the Army. 
General Zwicker told McCarthy he 


was only following his orders in giv- 
ing Peress an honorable discharge. 
The general refused to name the 
officers responsible for the order, on 
the grounds that he was prohibited 
from disclosing security information. 
The press had been barred from the 
hearing. A transcript later made 
public showed that McCarthy had 
said to General Zwicker: “I cannot 
help but question either your hon- 
esty or your intelligence .... You 
should be removed from command 
ea Any (general) who says “I will 
protect another general who protect- 
ed Communists” is not fit to wear 
that uniform.” McCarthy ordered 
Zwicker and another officer to ap- 
pear later for further questioning. 


3. STEVENS BACKS ZWICKER. 

Secretary of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens ordered Zwicker and the 
other officer not to appear before 
McCarthy. The Secretary said he 
would go himself. “I am unwilling,” 
he said, “for so fine an officer to run 
the risk of further abuse.” 


4. THE “LUNCHEON TRUCE.” 


Other Republican members of the 
McCarthy committee, trying to avert 
a clash, held a luncheon meeting 
with McCarthy and Stevens. Stev- 
ens appearance before the Mc- 
Carthy committee was called off. A 
“Memorandum of Understanding” 
released to reporters, said: “There is 
complete agreement . . . that the Sec- 
retary of the Army will . . . give the 
committee the names of everyone in- 
volved in the promotion and honor- 
able discharge of Peress; and that 
such individuals will be available to 
appear before the committee.” News- 
papers interpreted this as a “sur- 
render” by Secretary Stevens. 

5. TRUCE IS BROKEN. 


Stevens did not understand it that 
way. He released a statement saying: 





“I did not at that [luncheon] meet- 
ing [retreat] from any of the prin- 
ciples upon which I stand .... I 
shall never accede to [Army person- 
nel] being browbeaten or humiliated 
. ... From assurances which I have 
received from members of the Com- 
mittee, I am confident that they will 
not permit such conditions to devel- 
op in the future.” President Eisen- 


Wide World photo 


OLD BONES: About 25,000 years ago, an animal that looked like a hairy elephant 
wandered into a swamp and perished. Maybe he died of old age (he was at least 
30 years old). Or perhaps his big feet stuck in the mud and he starved to death. 
He lay buried there until last month. Then Gus Olberg (above) hired a man to dig 
some rich soil from the bottom of a pond near Vernon, N. J. The man also dug 
up the bones of the ancient monster—a mastodon, relative of the elephant. Mastodon 
skeletons have been found in various parts of the U.S. But the New Jersey 
bones (see photo) were in such good shape that they will probably end up on 
display in the Museum of Natural History in New York City. Many scientists 
think that mastodons came to North America from Asia about 10,000,000 
years ago, and that the last of the huge animals died about 25,000 years ago. 





hower backed Stevens’ statement 
“100 per cent.” McCarthy accused 
Stevens of making a “completely 
false statement.” McCarthy denied 
that he had abused witnesses. But he 
said that if witnesses “are not frank 
and truthful . . . they will be exam- 
ined vigorously.” 

What’s Behind It: Congressional 
committees hold hearings in order 
to gather information on which to 
base laws. Each committee sets up 
its own rules of procedure. 

McCarthy, and some other Sena- 
tors, have been criticized because 
they sometimes held hearings at 
which only one Senator was present. 
President Eisenhower is reported to 
have asked other Republican mem- 
bers of the McCarthy subcommittee 
to be present at all hearings. 

Senator Homer Ferguson of Mich- 
igan, as chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee, asked both polit- 
ical parties to cooperate in framing 
rules for committee investigations. 
The purpose would be to protect 
witnesses from possible abuse. 


Preserve Treaty Power 


The Senate has rejected all 
proposals to limit the President’s 
power to make treaties. 

The issue arose when Senator John 
W. Bricker, Republican of Ohio, pro- 
posed a Constitutional amendment. 
(See last week's news pages). The 
Bricker plan would have restricted 
the treaty power so severely that the 
Senate refused to go along with it in 
the original form. Several milder 
substitutes were offered. None re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote. 

An amendment must pass both 
Houses of Congress by two-thirds 
majorities and be approved by 
three fourths of the states before 
becoming part of the Constitution. ) 

Although the treaty question ap- 
peared dead for this session of Con- 
‘ress, Sen. Bricker said it would 
come up again in the future. “If this 
is not solved, and solved satis- 
factorily,” he said, “it will 
every Senate and Congressional cam- 
paign next fall.” 


i 


issue 


be «in 


Merry-go-round Revolt 


Army revolts changed the gov- 
ernments of two countries in the 
troubled Middle East. 


Egypt’s revolt was a two-way 


affair 
was bounced out as president—and 


General Mohammed Naguib . 
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Terrorists Shoot Lawmakers 


Puerto Rican terrorists shot 
five Congressmen on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

Rep. Alvin M. Bentley (R., Mich.) 
was seriously wounded. Also hit by 
bullets were: Rep. Clifford Davis 
(D., Tenn. ), Rep. Ben F. Jensen (R., 
Iowa), Rep. Kenneth A. Roberts ( D., 
Ala.), Rep. George H. Fallon (D., 
Md.). 

Nearly 250 Congressmen were at- 
tending the session on the afternoon 
of March 1. In the visitors’ gallery, 
three men and a woman suddenly 
whipped out pistols. 

They fired about 25 shots at ran- 
dom, intending to kill “anybody in 
range,” police quoted them as say- 
ing. All four were charged with as- 
sault with intent to kill, and held 
for court hearings March 10. 

The four Puerto Ricans are all 
from New York City. The woman, 
Lolita Lebron, said the purpose was 
to call attention to demands of the 


Puerto Rican Nationalist party for 
independence. The attack was timed 
for the opening day of the Inter- 
American Conference in Caracas, 
Venezuela (see Feb. 24 news pages). 

The Puerto Rican Nationalist 
party is a group of about 500 fanatics 
who, in 1950, tried to kill President 
Truman and Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin of Puerto Rico. Governor 
Munoz Marin called the shootings 
last week “lunacy.” 

He and his government do not 
want independence, but favor the 
present situation. Puerto Rico is a 
self-governing “Commonwealth,” as- 
sociated with the U. S. Our Govern- 
ment has told Puerto Rico it can 
have independence if the Puerto 
Rican government asks for it. 

Shootings occur frequently in 
some nations’ parliaments, but sel- 
dom in our Congress. No Senator or 
Representative has been killed on 
the floor of Congress since the 1800s. 





two days later he bounced back in 
again. 

To understand what happened, we 
have to go back a few years. In July, 
1952, a group of army officers re- 
belled against Egypt’s King Farouk 
and forced him to leave the throne 
and the country. 

Egypt was proclaimed a republic. 
Actually, it became a sort of mili- 
tary dictatorship run by the Military 
Revolutionary Council, composed of 
army officers. 

This Council picked its chairman, 
Major General Mohammed Naguib, 
53, to be both premier and president 


Wide World photo 
Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser (left) and 
Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, top men 
in the government of Egypt (see story). 


of Egypt. But the most powerful 
member of the Council was, and ap- 
parently still is, a 36-year-old officer, 
Lieut. Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
At first he held only the post of 
deputy premier. 

On February 25 the Council an- 
nounced that General Naguib had 
resigned all his offices. Colonel 
Nasser was named premier and 
chairman of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil. 

But General Naguib was still pop- 
ular. Many Egyptians gave him cred- 
it for chasing out Farouk and for 
beginning reforms. Riots broke out. 

The Council backtracked, On Feb- 
ruary 27—two days after the ousting 
of General Naguib—a compromise 
was arranged. General Naguib was 
restored to the presidency and Col- 
onel Nasser kept the premiership. 

In Syria, an army revolt forced 
President Adib Shiskekly to resign. 
He was succeeded by former Presi- 
dent Hashem al-Atassi. 

What's Behind It: Most of the 
Middle Eastern countries have been 
independent of foreign rule only a 
short time. They have had little ex- 
perience in democratic self-govern- 
ment. A large percentage of the pop- 
ulation is illiterate and poor. There 
are wide extremes of poverty and 
wealth. The army has a great deal 











Wide World photo 


CAVE WOMEN: Ida Sawtelle (left) of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Nancy Rogers (center) 
ef Arlington, Va., took part in a week-long underground expedition in Crystal 


Cave, Ky. (see story). 
53-member expedition. 
pulling supplies through narrow caves 


of power. The Middle Eastern coun- 
tries have been plagued by corrup- 
tion in government. Hatred of for- 
eigners has been encouraged by dis- 
honest politicians. 

This combination of factors lies at 
the root of political unrest in the 
Middle East. This region—with its 
vast oil reserves—is of great impor- 
tance to the free world. Western 
statesmen fear that the Middle East 
—weak and divided—may prove a 
tempting “plum” that Soviet aggres- 
sors may try to grab. 


Underground Explorers 


Don’t be insulted if someone 
calls you a “speleologist.’”’ 

Have you ever crawled into a cave 
to explore it? Then you're on the 
way to becoming a _ speleologist. 
Speleology is the study of caves. 

Recently a group of about 50 
men and women, members of the 
National Speleological Society, spent 
a full week underground. They ex- 
plored Crystal Cave, which is 100 
miles south of Louisville, Ky. 

The leader, 27-year-old Joe Law- 
rence of Philadelphia (see photo), 
said they discovered previously un- 
known territory, 300 feet below the 
earth’s surface. The explorers are 
convinced that this cavern will prove 
to be the world’s largest. Mammoth 


J. D. Lawrence (right) of Philadelphia, Pa., 
The women are dragging a “‘Gurnee”’ tube. 
where there isn’t room to walk upright. 


led the 
It is used for 


Cave, nearby, is at present consid- 
ered to be the world’s biggest cave. 

What wonders did they see? They 
found great rooms inlaid with coral, 
fossils, and shells; a wilderness of 
high waterfalls; and canyons esti- 
mated to be 100 feet deep. 

After spending a week in the cave, 
Mrs. Ida Sawtelle (see photo) was 


asked: “Is there anything nicer 
you'd rather do?” 
“Yes,” she replied, “I'd like to 


spend two weeks there.” 


Arms Aid for Pakistan 


President Eisenhower has 
granted Pakistan’s request for 
military aid from the U. S. 

The President said he decided to 
send the aid to strengthen the de- 
fenses of the Middle East and the 
“whole free world.” 

India, Pakistan’s neighbor, 
strongly opposed U. S. military aid 
to Pakistan. India and Pakistan both 
claim Kashmir, a region that lies be- 
tween them. India fears that ‘a 
strongly-armed Pakistan may try to 
seize Kashmir by force. 

In a letter to India’s Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru, President 
Eisenhower assured him that the de- 
cision to aid Pakistan “is not directed 
in any way against India.” The terms 
of the agreement, he said, bars the 


has 





use of military aid for any but de- 
fensive purposes. “If our aid to any 
country, including Pakistan, is mis- 
used and directed against another 
in aggression,” the President wrote, 
“I will undertake immediately .. . 
appropriate action both within and 
without the United Nations to thwart 
such aggression.” 

President Eisenhower offered sim- 
ilar military aid to India if she wants 
it. Prime Minister Nehru rejected 
the offer. It is known, however, that 
recently India purchased 30 tanks 
and 20 military planes in the U. S. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


EARL WARREN was approved by 
the Senate as Chief Justice of the 
United States. He had headed the 
U. S. Supreme Court since last Oc- 
tober, under a temporary appoint- 
ment from President Eisenhower. 


A LENTEN SUGGESTION from 
the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia: “Disconnect your [television 
or radio] set for a week and then 
take an honest appraisal. Have you 
missed anything worthwhile? What 
have you gained? The art of conver- 
sation is restored in the family, per- 
haps; many duties are performed 
that might otherwise have been neg- 
lected; your own judgment may be 
more sound because you have missed 
thousands of words of propaganda.” 


Quick Me Z 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 

1. What office is held by each of 
these people in the news? 

Robert T. Stevens is Secretary of 
sitasindilpecatiaaabiaiadon which position is part 
of the Department of .......... sigciepaniniste 

Joseph R. McCarthy is .. 


ESD SD Stone opener 


the news: 

In these two Middle East countries, 
army revolts changed the government. 
sodndeaesthiademescasen en ER Oa een eee 

In spite of protests from a neighbor, 
this south Asian nation has been prom- 
ised U. S. arms aid. .......... Ssacgbiennasean 

This Kentucky area may prove to be 
the world’s biggest hole in the ground. 


Answers in Teacher Edition 














SUN: 


“George Washington of China’— 


Why did his dreams go wrong? 


pag PP ease years ago, a I7- 
\ vear-old boy named Sun Yat-sen 
walked into a temple in southeastern 
China and ripped a finger off a 
wooden idol. 

For hundreds of years the villagers 
had prayed to that idol for pro- 
tection from their enemies. Sun 
wanted to show them that the “god” 
had no power even to protect itself 
from a teen-age boy. 

“The boy spent four years outside 
China—and this is the result,” the 
villagers said. “He is filled with for- 
eign ideas. He no longer respects the 
customs of his ancestors.” 

The villagers were right. Sun Yat- 
sen and many other young Chinese 
of his time traveled in foreign coun- 
tries. They returned home convinced 
that many things should be changed 
in the 3,000-year-old Chinese Em- 


pire. 
CHINA’S GREAT PAST 


From childhood they had been 
taught that China was already a 
great empire hundreds of years ago 
‘when England was inhabited by 
naked savages.” The Chinese learned 
that their ancestors were the first 
people to make paper, silk, and gun- 
powder. They were proud of their 
great philosophers, such as Con- 
fucius, who lived 500 years before 
Christ. They knew that Chinese 
farmers were the first to grow 
peaches, oranges, and tea. 

Yet something was wrong. 

In many Chinese villages, half 
the families were often near starva- 
tion 

Even worse, foreigners were treat- 
ng the proud empire with contempt. 
It started with a quarrel over trade. 
European traders first came knock- 
ing on China’s door in the 16th cen- 
The Emperor let them buy 
ind sell only at Canton. The “for- 
eign devils’—as the Chinese called 


tury 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 19 


Sun’s_ picture (left) 
and Chiang’s are car- 
ried by anti-Red Chi- 
nese when released 
from wor prisoner 
camps in Korea. 


them—weren’'t satisfied. Finally Bri- 
tain, angered by the restrictions on 
trading, sent troops. With their mod- 
ern weapons, they easily defeated 
the Chinese. This was the so-called 
“Opium War,” 1839-42. 

Britain had pushed open the door 
—and other Europeans forced their 
way in, too. They even built their 
own cities on Chinese territory. 
China’s laws did not apply to these 
“concessions.” Many of these foreign 
settlements even barred Chinese 
from entering. 

Sun Yat-sen did not want West- 
erners to take over his country. But 
his Western education had given 
him ideas which he thought could 
help China. He wanted to build 
schools and factories; to take land 
from the big landlords and give it 
to the men who farmed the land; 
to overthrow the Emperor and to 
train the people to govern them- 
selves. 

In 1911, inspired by Sun Yat-sen’s 
ideas, young Chinese revolutionists 
drove out the Emperor. They chose 
Sun Yat-sen as first president of 
China. 

But the real power was in the 
hands of powerful generals. These 
“war lords” organized private armies 
and took control of areas as large as 
Texas. 





The TWO CHINAS 


United Press photo 





Among the men who stuck with 
Sun Yat-sen, two were outstanding. 
One was General Chiang Kai-shek. 
He married a sister of Sun’s wife. 
The other was Mao Tse-tung, a 
leader in China’s very small Com- 
munist party, founded in 1921. 

In 1925, Sun Yat-sen died. Chiang 
Kai-shek became the leader of the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist) party, 
which Sun had founded. Chiang 
didn't trust the Communists. In 1927 
he had many of them arrested. 

Chiang tried to unite China and 
to carry out Sun's reforms. But two 
events blocked him: 

(1) In 1937, the Japanese in- 
vaded China and were not driven 
out until the end of World War 
Il in 1945. 

(2) Mao and the Communists 
took part of western China and 
built up a strong army. 

Mao promised land and food to 
the poor and hungry. In a country 
almost ruined by eight costly years 
of war, millions of people listened, 
and followed the Communists. 

The United States sent General 
George C. Marshall to China in 
1946. He urgec Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Communists to form a 
united government. When this effort 
failed, civil war broke out again. 

In 1949 Mao Tse-tung’s Commu- 
nist armies drove Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces off the mainland of China. 
Turn the page to see where the 
struggle between Mao and Chiang 
stands now. 


Left: flags of the “Two Chinas’—Red China 
(left) and Nationclist Chine 














Wide World phote 
Chiang (right) with U. S. Vice-President Richard Nixon. 


CHIANG’S GOVERNMENT 


In 1948 Chinese voters elected a parliament. It chose 
Chiang Kai-shek as president of China. When Chiang 
fled from the mainland in 1949 (see preceding page), 
many members of the parliament followed. Last month, 
in Formosa’s capital, Taipei, the parliament met for the 
first time since 1948, with over half the members present. 
They planned to re-elect Chiang president. The U. S. 
considers Chiang and his parliament as the rightful gov- 
ernment of all China. 

Formosa was part of China for about 200 years. Japan 
took over the island in 1895. China got it back when 
Japan surrendered in 1945 at the end of World War II. 
Chiang sent a Chinese general to govern Formosa. The 


islanders rebelled against his dishonest and brutal rule. , 


He crushed the uprising, killing 10,000 Formosans. 

Since then Chiang has given the island a more demo- 
cratic government. The Formosans elect most of their 
officials and soon will elect their governo1 


RELATIONS WITH THE U. S. 

Nationalist China holds China's seat in the United 
Nations. The U. S. opposes all efforts to give that seat 
to Mao’s Communists 

In addition to $400,000,000 in U. S. aid this year, 
Chiang has the protection of the U. S. Seventh Fleet. 
The fleet patrols waters near Formosa to keep che Com- 
munists from attacking Chiang. Originally its job was also 
to keep Chiang from invading the mainland. President 
Eisenhower last year changed that order. The fleet is 
still a shield protecting the Nationalists, but won't try 
to stop Chiang if he wants to attack the Communists. 


THE LAND 


Leaf-shaped Formosa is as big as Connecticut and 
Vermont combined (13,427 square miles). The climate 
Cliffs 3,000 feet high guard the 


is warm and moist 





CHIANG 


of Formosa 





eastern coast and the island has mountains nearly three 
miles high. But the west coast is a low plain about 20 
miles wide—and only 90 miles from the Chinese main- 
land. The Communists might try to land troops here if 
they attack Chiang’s island-fortress. 


THE PEOPLE 

Most Formosans are descended from Chinese settlers. 
They fled there from China in the 17th century, when 
Manchu warriors conquered the Chinese empire. In 
1949 the 7% million Formosans had to make room for 
two million uninvited guests—followers of Chiang who 
came with him from the mainland. 


FARMING 

While the Japanese held Formosa (1895-1945), they 
taught the islanders new farming methods. Much of the 
crop went to Japan. 

Chiang has divided up the big estates and has given 
300,000 Formosans a chance to buy land. The rent that 
others pay has been cut in half. This has spurred farmers 
to produce more. Now Formosa grows enough food to 
feed the 9% million people on Formosa, with thousands 
of tons left to sell abroad. Japan and the U. S. are For- 
mosa’s best customers. They buy about $70,000,000 
worth of farm products each year, mostly sugar, rice, 
canned pineapple, and other fruits. 


INDUSTRY 

In the years before World War II, the Japanese built 
many factories on the island and trained the Formosans 
to run them to produce goods for Japan. The Japanese 
also started mining the island’s coal, developing electric 
power, and building roads and railroads. Allied bombers 
knocked out most of the factories during World War II. 
Chiang is rebuilding them with American help. 


MILITARY POWER 
Chiang’s half-million soldiers hope some day to invade 
ind re¢ onquer hina. About SOO Americans are helping 
i ( hiang’s men and this ye il the U. S. is spending 
$320.000.000 to equip the army and air force. 





The TWO CHINAS 






















sw. MAO 
of Red China 


MAO’S GOVERNMENT 

Since 1949 Mao Tse-tung has been the dictator of Red 
China. He heads the Chinese Communist party ( six mil- 
lion members ), and the party runs the country. His title 

sis “Chairman of the Council of the Central People’s 
Republic.” Twenty-seven nations (but not the U. S.) 
have recognized “the Central People’s Republic” as the 
legal government of China. 

The Chinese Communists have copied the Russian 
system of government, and are close allies of Russia. 
Does Red China take orders from Russia? Or does Mao 
regard himself as the equal of Russia’s Malenkov? The 
answer is still in doubt. 

In China, as in other Communist countries, the Com- 
munist party controls all elections. (See “Freedom 
Answers Communism,” p. 14.) The voters cast ballots 
for local “people’s congresses.” These councils then elect 
members of an “All-China People’s Congress.” This is 
Mao’s rubber-stamp parliament. 


RELATIONS WITH THE U. S. 


After Red China entered the Korean war, the U. N. 
asked all countries to stop selling China “strategic mate- 
rials.” These are materials which would help Red China 
strengthen its army or its war industries. The U. S. has 
stopped practically all trade with Red China. Some of 
our allies, chiefly Britain, still sell a good deal to Red 
China. Britain claims it is not selling strategic materials. 

On April 26 the U. S. will for the first time sit down 
at an international conference that includes Red China. 
This meeting will discuss the troubled situations in 
Korea and Indo-China (see next page). 


THE LAND 

In area (3,863,050 square miles), Red China is the 
second largest country in the world. (The only larger 
country is Russia, China’s partner.) China is about as 
far north of the equator as the U. S. 

1) The North: Northeastern China is dry, with cold 
winters—something like the northern part of the U. $ 
Midwest. Both regions are among the world’s great 
wheatlands. 

2) The South: Southeastern China is rich and. green 
[ts fertile soil can be worked easily with crude hand 
tools. Most of the Chinese live in the south (and most 
American Chinese come from there). 

3) The West: China's “wild west” covers two thirds of 








Bovfote 
Mao (waving cap) with other Chinese Communist leaders. 


the country. It is a wild and rugged land of mountains, 
deserts, and few people. 


THE PEOPLE 


China (population: 475,000,000) has one fifth of the 
people of the world. Most of them are farmers, and des- 
perately poor. Population is very dense in many parts of 
eastern China. Seven cities have more than a million 
population each. Shanghai, the largest, has 6,000,000. 


FARMING 


The Communists killed many landlords, jailed others, 
and divided the land from large estates among millions 
of farmers. This “land reform” reduced the average size 
of Chinese farms to two or three acres, less than enough 
to support a family decently. (American farms average 
157 acres.) The Communists are imitating the Russians 
in trying to create large government-controlled “collec- 
tive” farms, by getting farmers to unite their lands and 
work them together. 


INDUSTRY 

China’s few factories are mostly in Manchuria. After 
World War II, Russia grabbed two billion dollars’ worth 
of industrial equipment from Manchuria as “war repa- 
rations.” Now Russia promises to help Red China re- 
puild these Manchurian factories and to start a new 
center of industry in the Yangtze River valley. China 
has coal, iron, tin, oil, and other resources useful for 
industry. 


MILITARY POWER 


Red China probably has the largest army in the world 
It has at least 5,000,000 well-trained soldiers. Hundreds 
of thousands of them poured into Korea to fight U. N. 
troops. :-They used Russian-built arms and flew Russian- 
built planes. (Turn page) 











OW that the Korean War is over, 

Mao's huge army (see page 11) 
is temporarily unemployed. What's 
the next job Mao plans for his mil 
lions of marching men? 

All through Asia are determined 
bands of Communists. Some are 
armed and are fighting their govern 
ments. Mao sends arms and military 
advisers to some of them. He en- 
courages all of them to keep on with 
their struggle.. But so far Mao hasn't 
sent his soldiers to fight anywhere 
outside China except Korea. 

What are the danger points? 


1. INDO-CHINA 


A “shooting war” has been raging 
off and on for eight years in Indo 
China (WW, Feb. 17, p. 6). Commu 
nist-led rebels hold half of the Indo- 
Chinese country of Viet Nam, at the 
southeastern corner of Asia 
rebels have modern automatic weap 
ons and anti-aircraft guns. Where do 
they get these arms? Mostly from 
Red China. The Red rebels have 
training camps in China. They can 
skip across the border into ¢ hina if 
they’re in danger. Even with the help 


These 





Will Red China 
Gobble up Free Asia? 


of tons of U. S. military supplies, the 
French and their Indo-Chinese allies 
can just about hold thei: 
Red What if Mao 
throws his army into Indo-China? 
Would the U. S. be drawn into the 
fight? Would we have to send sol- 
diers to keep Indo-China from going 
Red? (Coming: Indo-China 


these rebels 


unit on 


in Apr. 14 issue.) 
2. SOUTHERN ASIA 
If the Communists did overrun 


Indo-China, they could strike from 
there at several tempting targets: In- 
donesia, Thailand, Burma, the Philip- 
pines—even India. These lands are 
rich in rice, rubber, oil, and tin. Their 
loss would be a serious blow to the 
free world. Scattered through these 
lands are 10,000,000 Chinese. Many 
of them sympathize with Red China. 
Would they be a “fifth column” that 
might help betray their lands into 
Communist hands? 


3. KOREA 


If it hadn’t been for Mao, the Com- 
munists would have been driven out 


of Korea. The U. N 


had the Korean 


own against « 


War almost won in 1950. Then Chi- 
nese Communist troops swarmed in 
to help the North Korean Reds. Now 
fighting has stopped, but Red China 
still keeps troops and planes in North 
Kurea. And Syngman Rhee of South 
Korea fears the Communists are just 
waiting a chance to grab all Korea 


4. JAPAN 


China and Japan used to be trade 
partners. Now Japan has almost no 
trade with the Chinese 
Many Japanese are hungry to do 
business with China again. But the 
U. S. fears this might result in Red 
China getting control of Japan. 


5. FORMOSA 


Mao has promised to invade and 
capture Chiang’s stronghold of For- 
mosa. So far he hasn't rounded up a 
navy big enough for the job—because 
the U. S. Seventh Fleet is guarding 
the seas between the Chinese main- 
land and Formosa. But some day he 
may try it. 


mainland. 


Red China is the key to peace or 
war in Asia. That helps explain why 
our Government has agreed to a con- 
ference next month in Switzerland 
WW, Mar. 3, p. 6) at which Red 
China will be present. We hope that 
Red China will cooperate in bringing 
peace to Asia’s two worst trouble- 
spots—Korea and Indo-China. 





Chinese Puzzle 


*Refers to China. 


. Chou —- ui, Red China’s 

mier and foreign minister. 

— ——in Tagh Mts., in western China 

. Northeast part of China. 

9. Shore Police (abbr. ) 

10. Be able. 

ll. Drink a little at a time. 

13. Upon. 

14. Road paving material 

° Lop -_-—_-—, salty mar 

19. East African lake 

. Famed Chinese family 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 

. —. O. —., chit for a debt 

A greeting 

Got up. 

Province of north-central China 

A writing instrument 

Lively, spirited, showy. 

Indefinite article 

Though (short form). 

*36. Color of mainland China’s flag. 
38. American League (abbr.). 

*39. World War II capital of China. 


pre- 


sh in NW China. 


that includes 


9 


a. 


°28. 
30. 
31. 
33. 
35. 


42. Concealed. 
43. Boss of Communist China. 





* 1. For thousands of years China was 
ruled by an —— —€eTrol 
® 2. Chiang leads — —tionalist China 
3. Louisville « Nashville RR (abbr ). 
1. A curved line 
°* 5. River of Manchuria 
6 luva, Communist area 
north of China 
* 8. Head of Nationalist Chinese 
° ¢ A ( people who live on 
continent where ( na is located). 
*11. Largest Chiness first two let- 
ters 
12. To work at steadily 
15. To quiet 
16. Not an amateur 
°17. Formosa capital (fi } letters ) 
°Sp. = Yat - China's George 
Washington.’ 
°24 Red China ,aids rebel m-—--Q@ 
China 
°26. — um Wars resulted in opening of 
China to trade with Western nations, 
27. — ~ — —s, co-author with Karl Marx 


of “Communist Manifesto.” 
. To hunt. 
Was seated 


river of north China. 


32. Hwang 
34. A soft drink 
37. A shell that didn't explode. 


brand name }. 


38. In past time 











































































































10. I am 
°41. — —nking, large Chinese city. 
Answers next week 
PERL Fre 
7 8 
9 0 
" 2 5 
4 115 Tle 17 
18 19 20 
2) 22 
23 124 25 26 27 
28 29 30 
x | 32 
> 134 5 9 
bi xT 78 
x9 HO j4! 
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Use Ansco All -Weather Film 


for flash pictures that will make friends for you! 


Did you ever notice that a person with 
a camera always becomes the center 
of attention at any social event? That's 
because whatever the occasion, people 


like pictures 


Take advantage of this natural de- 
sire in your acquaintances for pictures 
of themselves and events they've at- 
tended! Load your camera with Ansco 
All-Weather Film, start snapping, and 
see what a host of new friends you'll 
make! 

If your camera is equipped for flash 
photography, you're all set to shoot 
bright, clear pictures inside or out- 
doors. The simplest of flash equip- 
ment and a good supply of Ansco 
All-Weather Film are all you need. 
You'll produce pictures which will 
make you the object of admiration and 
envy wherever you go. Ask for All- 
Weather Film today at your photo 
dealer's! 


ANSCO Binghamton, N. Y. A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration. "From Research to Reality.” 








SAVE 15¢ 
with the 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK! 





Call for the 3-Roll Economy Pak! It saves you 5¢ a roll 
and assures you of an extra supply of film for those 
once-in-a-lifetime pictures you might otherwise miss. 











Elections: FREE OR FIXED? 


best for you. The faculty and I do. 
That’s. why we have chosen the 


HAT would you think if this had 
happened in YOUR school? 
“This afternoon we shall have an 
election for the Student Govern- 
ment,” said the principal. “The fac- 
ulty and I have chosen a list of can- 
didates, one for each job. There will 
be no other nominations. I shall post 
the list today. Then when you go 
to the election later today, you can 
vote for the people on this list. In 
fact, you will all line up at 3 o'clock 
with your marked ballots which you 
will hand—face up and unfolded- 
to me.” 
Joe Butler jumped to his feet 
“What kind of an election is that?” 
he wanted to know. “We should 


nominate candidates ourselves and 
then choose between them. That's a 
real election!” 

“Sit down and be quiet,” snapped 
the principal. “You obviously don’t 
understand democratic elections at 
all. You students don’t know what's 


U. S. school elections teach how democracy works at the polis. 
taking notes at bulletin board, are in middle of running an election campaign. 


candidates. We are acting for the 
good of the student body.” 

Meanwhile a faculty member sit- 
ting near the principal made a note 
on paper. “Joe Butler,” he wrote 
“Dangerous and unreliable.” 

“We have chosen candidates who 
will cooperate with the faculty and 
me,” the principal went on. “We 
shall do what is good for you.” 

setty Pulaski stood up. “What 
happens if we don’t vote at all?” 

The faculty member made another 
note on a piece of paper. 

“Everyone MUST vote,” the prin- 
cipal answered. “If you do not mark 
your ballot, well . . .” He paused. 
“It would be most unwise. Names 
will be noted.” 

That afternoon the election re- 
sults were announced. The candi- 
dates had been elected by a 99 per 
cent vote. 
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These students, 











*% FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM * 





A group of students was standing 
in the hall. “It can’t be,” one of 
them said. “Why. there are at least 
20 of us who didn’t vote at all.” 
The principal stopped beside the 
group. “There will be no loitering in 
the hall, no whispering. Tom, Bill 
Alice—you will report to my office 
to explain what you were doing 


here.” 


Does that story sound like a night 
mare? Well, it would be a night- 
mare here. But just that kind of 
thing goes on at every “election” be 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

On March 14 there’s an election 
in Russia. It’s to choose the Supreme 
Soviet, which is something like our 
Congress. The voters, however, have 
no choice. There’s only one political 
party in Russia: the Communist 
party. There’s just one candidate 
for each job. 

There’s no way to vote for any- 
body else. Protest by crossing off a 
candidate’s name and you're likely 
to end in jail. 

When the Supreme Soviet is 
elected, it will be made up of “yes 
men.” They will pass all the laws 
the Communists put before them. 

The Communists have never won 
a free election in any country. When 
they take over a country, they do it 
by force or trickery. Then they hold 
phony elections. And the ballots, of 
course, are counted by the Commu- 
nists. 


UNDER FREEDOM 


Think back to the last election in 
your school or your town. Remem- 
ber the debates that went on before 
the candidates were nominated. Re 
member how every vote was cast in 
secret. Voters had the right to make 
up their own minds and vote as they 
thought best. 

In freedom, elections are one of 
the ways in which the people can 
make known their wishes. We elect 
the people we think will best serve 
our country and us. We expect them 
to be leaders. But they must also re- 
member that they are the servants 
of the people; that the people chose 
them; and that they are responsible 
to the people. 

It was John Adams who said: “As 
the happiness of the people is the 
sole end of government, so the con- 
sent of the people is the only foun- 
dation of it.” 
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BOY SOM!. BY 3:00 1 FEEL My MARKS \ V YOU SHOULDA HEARD THE 
LIKE I'VE BEEN DIGGING A ARE SCRAPING| | COACH BLOW UP TODAY. 1 
DITCH WITH REALLY THOUGHT I WAS 

_ FINISHED. 




































ITS SIMPLE. TAKE A TIP 
| FROM ME. HERE, DIG IN 











THINGS ARE LOOKING | 
WAY DOWN. WHATTA | 
WE DO NOW? 


\-\ FOR SOME QUICK ENERGY. 














WOW/ CHIQUITA, YOUR BANANAS 
ARE POWER-PACKED. C/MON, 
BILL, TLL RACE YOU HOME. 







































Be sure to eat plenty of energy- packed 
bananas ...and send for my FREE booklet, 


HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS. 







United Fruit Company, Dept. S-3 
Box H409, New York 46. N.Y 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of 
HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS. 


NAME 











” ADDRESS 
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STATE 
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By Hook or Crook! 


HEN Don Lange wheels and deals 

with that fabulous hook shot of his, 
it’s anchors away! The Middie Marvel 
is murder with it. What can you do 
against a_ wide, shot that 
starts in the pitcher’s box and finishes 
out in center field? 

Forgive the baseball lingo. What we 
really mean is that Don throws a sweep 
ing hook shot while moving rapidly 
away from the basket. As you can 
guess, it’s almost impossible to block. 

In his first 17 games this winter, Don 
poured in an even 400 points, for a 
highly respectable 23.5 average. What's 
more, he hit on almost one out of every 
two shots—46 per cent to be exact. We 
can’t think of a better future Ensign 
to man our battle stations. 

Known as the “Thin Man” 
he stretches a mere 185 pounds on his 
6’4” frame, Don hails from Lindblom 
High in Chicago. He served as an ap 
prentice seaman before passing the test 
for Annapolis. 

His coach, Ben Carnevale, is crazy 
about him—not only for his great shoot- 
ing ability but for his fight and courage. 
Since Ben might be a wee bit preju- 
diced, we asked Lou Eisenstein, veteran 
pro, college, and school referee, for his 
opinion of Don. 

“This is the sort of lad Lange is,” 
Low said. “I was reffing the Navy 
North Carolina State game in the Dixie 
Classic last December. Lange got hit 
on a play and I asked him whether he 
wanted me to call his coach over. 
‘Don’t you dare,’ he warned, ‘I’m stay- 
ing in the game.’ He stayed, all right, 
and helped Navy upset State.” 

Free time is a rare luxury for Navy 
men, just as it is at West Point. But 
Don makes the most of what little there 
is. His hobby is sketching—not ships 
but people. His favorite movie stars are 
Gary Cooper and Jane Wyman, while 
Kay Starr and Claude Thornhill rate 
No. 1 in the singing and band depart- 
ments, ‘respectively. His favorite course 
is government—of course! 


SHORT SHOTS 


» Poor Musselman High of Inwood, W. 
Va., has its problems. Since it has 
no gym, the basketball team must work 
out in a small, unheated, abandoned 
church. For home games, Coach Ken 
Waldeck’s boys travel 10 miles to 
Martinsburg. Feel sorry for them? Their 
opponents don’t. At last report, Mus- 
selman was showing muscle in the vic 
tory column. With 11 straight triumphs, 
it boasted the only undefeated team in 
West Virginia! 


sweeping 


bec ause 


> Bet you think Ford 
“head man of baseball.” Well, he isn’t. 
The real “headman” is little Tim Mce- 
Auliffe of Boston, who supplies the caps 
for all but two of the 16 major league 


teams. 


» Bob Cerv, the Yankee outfield pros- 
from Weston, Neb., comes up 
with a reputation he'll have to live 
down: His three sisters, all stars in a 
softball league, gave Bob his first base- 
ball 


>» Speaking of gals, Marguerite Ann 
Norris, 26, is building a fine reputation 
as president of the Detroit Red Wings 
hockey team. Among other innovations, 
she’s outfitted the ushers with flashy 
red and white uniforms. “I just hope 
she doesn’t make us wear bow ties 
next,” one usher says. “My wife can't 
stand them.” Miss Norris’ brother, Jim, 
is president of the International Boxing 
Club. 


>» Bobby Garrett, passing ace who'll 
be with the Cleveland Browns next 
fall, majored in Russian history at 
Stanford. (Taking “Steppes” to replace 
Otto Graham at quarterback?) 


pect 


lessons! 


» While on the subject of Russia, 
American sports reporters are sitting on 
pins, needles, and typewriters wonder- 
ing whether the Soviet will send a 
track team to the U. S. this summer. 
How would YOU like to spell such 
such names as Ignatyev, Anufriyev, 
Tsibulenko, and Knyazev? 


>» Until Tommy Umphlett played foot- 
ball for Ahoskie (N. C.) High, it had 
downright mediocre teams. Umphlett, 
now a Boston Red Sox outfielder, was 
tailback in the single wing at Ahoskie. 
He kicked, passed, and ran the team 
to 21 conference victories in a row. 
Ahoskie was unscored-on in 13 of the 
games. 

>» Three players in the Detroit Tiger 
organization were born on foreign soil. 
They are Frank Martinez, third base- 
man born in Madrid, Spain; outfielder 
Carl Linhart who began life in Zbo- 
rov, Czechoslovakia; and infielder Reno 
Bertoia whose birthplace is St. Vito, 
Italy. Another interesting chap on the 
roster is outfielder Frederick Fleming 
of New Brunswick, Canada, who hap- 
pens to be the son of New Brunswick's 
premier. 

>» Oak Ridge, Tenn., the famous atomic 
city, will be represented this year in 
the Mountain States League, and the 
shopping around for a 


could be 


town is now 


suitable nich *y 7 ta 


Frick is the 


Don Lange, Navy’s fabulous hook shooter 


more suitable than the Oak Ridge 
“Atoms”? or the Oak Ridge “Uran- 
iums”? Betcha their pitchers do a lot 
of blowing up! 

p> Say, this Rex Baxter, Jr., of Amarillo, 
Tex., must really be something. Only 
17, he recently won the $3,000 Laredo 
Open Golf Tournament. To win over 
a field which included four regular 
tourney pros, Rex shot a final round 
of a five-under-par 67. This included 
five birdies on the back nine. That's 
Ben Hogan stuff! 

>» More Birdies: Major Thomas Ran- 
dow of Fort McArthur, Calif., is in- 
deed a rare bird. He drove a long 
ball off the 14th tee at the Meadow- 
lark Country Club. When he reached 
the ball, it lay between two dead mud- 
hens. The payoff is that Major Randow 
comes from the town of Audubon, N. J. 


> Jack - of - all- Trades Champ: That 
would have to be Alvin Dark of the 
N. Y. Giants. Last season, Al _per- 
formed at six different positions: two 
in the outfield, pitcher, third, second, 
and shortstop. 

>» Of course, Dark has nothing on the 
Yankees’ Casey Stengel. In 1925 Casey 
played the outfield, managed, and was 
president of the Worcester Club. “I 
would have been batboy, too, if the kid 
didn’t have a two-year contract,” Casey 
recalls. 

> Frank Selvy’s 


against Newberry 


100-point barrage 
should be a lesson 
to all parents. On that night, Frank’s 
mom and dad were watching him for 
the first time. Coach Lyles Alley said: 
“They inspired him to play harder.” 
p> Oh, to have a box seat in St. Louis’ 
Busch Stadium this season! Under con- 
struction now, the boxes will have tele- 
phone and waiter service. Each box 
will seat eight and will be suspended 
above the second deck. It'll cost only 
$2,500. At those prices, we assume the 
management will throw in an occasion- 


al shoeshine ZaNnDER HOLLANDER 

















HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES: 
Train for the Top Career in Aviation 


Earn *5,000 a year as an Officer 
and Pilot in the Air Force 


You begin as an Aviation Cadet 


To qualify, you must be a high school grad- 
uate or college student, single, between 19 
and 2614, and able to meet the necessary 
physical and mental requirements. Once ac- 
cepted, you receive the finest all around 
training in the world . . . training that not 
only fits you for flying, but prepares you for 
executive and administrative work as well. 
You will get a monthly allowance of $109.20 
while learning, and receive such items as 
food, clothing, equipment, housing, medical 
and dental care, and $10,000 worth of in- 
surance . . . absolutely free of charge! 


Pre-flight training 


Your first stop is Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas, where you receive three months of 
intensive officer training. You'll be plenty 
busy, especially for the first few weeks, but 
there'll be some time for recreation, with 
swimming pools, handball courts, movies 
and other diversions right on the base. 


Primary training 
In Primary, you get your first taste of flight. 
Your flight training is planned in safe, easy 
stages. You start in a light civilian type 


“Piper Cub” of approximately 100 horse- 
power. From there, you go to the 600 horse- 
power T-6 Texan, your first heavy. plane 
You'll practice take-offs and landings, basic 
air work, and instrument flying. On the 
ground you'll learn navigation, flight plan- 
ning and other aerial subjects. 

Basic training 
In Basic, you fly the fast maneuverable T-28, 
and later, if you are a bomber pilot, the 
large “Mitchell B-25"’. If you're slated for 
jet flying, you'll take your first lessons in a 
ground jet instrument trainer that simulates 
the conditions of flight. Then you'll go up 
with an instructor in the real thing . . . the 
two seated T-33. Before you know it you'll 
be flying alone, doing acrobatics and intri- 
cate formation flying. 


Winning your wings 

and commission 
When you graduate from Basic, you receive 
your wings and commission as an Air Force 
2nd Lieutenant, and start earning over 
$5,000 a year. As a student officer, you'll 
then be sent to highly specialized advanced 
courses. 


Advanced training 


In advanced training, you fly the fastest, 
latest planes in the air. These include the 
F-84-F “Thunder Jet", the F-89 “Scorpion”, 
the F-94 “Starfire’’, the B-29, and the B-47 
“Stratojet”. As a skilled pilot, you'll have 
confidence in yourself, your plane and your 
future. 


Facing the future 


After completing the Aviation Cadet Pro- 
gram, you'll be given an indefinite appoint- 
ment in the Air Force Reserve and called 
to active duty for a period of three years. 
From there, your future is set. Your silver 
wings will open the doors to the best jobs 
in aviation. You're on your way! 





WHERE TO GET MORE DETAILS: 


Contact your necres?t Air Force Base, 
Aviation Cadet Selection Team, or Air Force 
Recruiting Officer... Or write to: 
Aviation Cadet, Headquarters, 

U. S. Air Force, Washington 25, D.C. 























THESE ARE 


THE PLANES 
YOU FLY 







TOO YOUNG 
FOR PILOT TRAINING? 
Then enlist now in the 
Air Force, for valuable 
technical training os on 
owmon 





4-H Goes to India 


“M@ TALL, handsome man, with a 

tremendous drive and a very 
pleasing personality. In keeping with 
his faith as a Sikh, he did not cut his 
hair or beard, and always wore a tur- 
ban. All during his visit, people took 
pictures of him.” 

That’s Amrik Singh—as described 
by an American who escorted him on 
a three-month tour of the U. S. not 
long ago. Mr. Singh is deputy direc- 
tor of food in Pepsu, one of the 29 
states of the Republic of India. In 
1952 he—and 22 other farm leaders 
of India—came here to see how U. S. 
Government extension workers bring 
knowledge of modern living and 
farming to rural families. The tour 
was sponsored by the governments 
of the U. S. and India, and the Ford 
Foundation. 


“1 WAS AMAZED” 


Singh and his fellow Indians vis- 
ited state colleges of agriculture and 
experimental farms, and watched 
county farm agents at work. “I was 
amazed when I visited the 4-H Clubs 
which the county agents assist,” says 


Singh. “These clubs do so much to 
teach farming and citizenship to 
their young members. 

“Why shouldn’t India have a farm 
youth movement, too?” Singh asked. 
On his return, he began traveling 
around Pepsu in his battered jeep, 
by bicycle, and on foot. When he 
came across a group of village boys, 
he'd say: “Let’s organize a club to 
learn farming!” Back would come the 
answer: “Han (Yes).” 

So far, Singh has organized Young 
Farmer clubs in 20 villages. Their 
membership includes about 250 boys, 
ranging in age from 10 to 18. 

The clubs are modeled after the 
4-H Clubs Singh saw in the U. S. 
Members elect club leaders. The 
boys “learn by doing”—just as 4-H’ers 
in the U. S. do. Each member carries 
out a farming project of his own. 

About 70 Young Farmers raise cot- 
ton on bits of borrowed farmland; 57 
rear calves or goats; 49 have small 
fruit orchards; 35 tend vegetable 
patches; 42 raise poultry flocks. The 
Indian government provides plants, 
seed, fertilizer, livestock at low cost. 


rik Sing 


try out 


modern farm tools demonstrated by American expert (far right) assigned to aid 
India’s farmers under technical assistance program of the U. S. Note Sikh turbans. 


Singh and other farm experts also 
help the boys with advice when 
needed. 

But India’s Young Farmers and the 
4-H’ers of the U. S. differ in several 
ways: (1) The 4-H membership in- 
cludes girls as well as boys. But the 
Young Farmers are all boys, since 
Singh feels they must be helped first. 
(2) All 4-H’ers are students of grade 
or high schools. But more than half 
of Singh’s boys don’t go to school, 
because their villages have no 
schools. (3) Many 4-H’ers come from 
prosperous families which use the 
latest methods and equipment for 
farming. But most Young Farmers 
come: from poverty-ridden families 
who use crude tools and ways of 
farming handed down by their an- 
cestors. 

Singh’s “spark” is catching fire. 
Farm leaders in other Indian states 
are planning to set up farm youth 
clubs. Says Singh: “No nation can 
rise if the youth of its land is neg- 
lected.” He believes that, like 4-H in 
the U. S., his Young Farmers move- 
ment will produce good citizens as 
well as efficient farmers. (At the top 
of the page is the cloverleaf emblem 
of the 4-H and the plow-and-sun em- 
blem of the Young Farmers. ) 


4-H WEEK 

This week (March 6-14) is Na- 

tional 4-H Club Week. It honors the 
1-H’ers of the U. S. A.—2,000,000 
youths organized in 85,000 
Here’s the pledge 
member take: 


farm 
clubs. 
which every 
ing: “I pledge: my Head to clearer 
thinking; my Heart to greater loy- 
ilty; my Hands to larger service; and 
my Health to better living—for my 
club, my community, and my coun- 
—Bos STEARNS 


famous 
on join- 


try.” 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


wo @ 











Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Ford Foundation (p. 18)—A founda- 

n is a non-profit organization set up 
to use funds for a certain purpose. The 
Ford Foundation was created by Henry 
Ford, automobile manufacturer. It has 
ibout half a billion dollars. It aims to 
ise this money to improve schools and 
olleges, prevent misunderstandings 
hat lead to war, and to spread demo- 
ratic ideas. 

Formosa (p. 9)—The name usually 
ised by Westerners for the island where 
the government of Chiang Kai-shek is 
located. The name was given by Portu- 
guese sailors who discovered the island 
1 the sixteenth century. “Formosa” 
means “beautiful” in Portuguese. The 
Chinese call the island Taiwan. 

Manchu (p. 10)—A group of people 
vho once lived in Manchuria. The 
Manchus conquered China in 1644 and 
kept control until 1912. They forced the 
Chinese to wear pigtails as a sign of 
lefeat. 

Sikh (p. 18)—A follower of one of 


Indi V's religions. Most of the 6,200,000 | 


Sikhs live in the Punjab, a region which 
es partly in northwest India and part- 
1 Pakistan. 


otidile gic (p. 11)—Pertaining to the 
science of winning a war. 

war lords (p. 9)—In China years 
igo, local leaders sometimes formed 
their own private armies and took con- 
trol of parts of the country. These local 
lictators were called “war lords.” 

war reparations (p.11)—Money or 
material which a winning country forces 
1 losing country to turn over after a war. 
Reparations are supposed to repay the 
victorious nation for war damage caused 
by the losing nation. 


Say It Right! 
Chiang Kai-shek (p. 9)—jé.ang’ ki’ shék’ 


Confucius (p. 9)—k6n.fa’ shits 
Kuomintang (p. 9)—gwé0’ min’ ding’ 
Mao Tse-tung (p. 9)—mia’ 6 dzi’ doong’ 
Sun Yat-sen p. 9)- soon’ yat’ sén’ 

Tai p. 10)—ti’ ba’ 

Sik} Pp 18 )—sék 

Formosa (p. 9)—for m6’ sa. 





Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Karl; 5-Marx; 9-see page; 
12-Dnepr; 13-Mo.; 14-U.S.V.; 17-ass; 18- 
10b; 19-atom; 21-Mass.; 22-ally; 23-walk; 
24-Olga; 26-live; 28-via; 29-foe; 31-Kan; 
32-an;: 33-Urals; 35-Kremlin; 37-clue; 38- 


snow. 


DOWN: 2-as; 3-red; 4-Lena; 5-maps; 
6-agr.; 7-re; 8-aqua; 10-peso; 1l-sobs; 13- 
Moskva; 15-Stalin; 16-Volga; 18-Malik; 
20-M.L.A.; 21-Mal(enkov); 24-oval; 25- 
foam; 27-envy; 29-free; 30-ells; 33-Uru.; 
34-sin; 35-kl.; 36-no 
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lomorroy morning, eat good hot Q 





kat QUANER OATS 








for knergy! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





HOW YOU CAN GET IN THE SWING! 


Why be a square? Why stay on the side lines? For that happy zing and 
lively energy that swings partners your way —do this: 

Every morning eat good hot Quaker Oats! It’s the energy-giving 
breakfast cereal for glowing good looks! 

And you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and delicious flavor that 
have made Quaker Oats the most popular cereal 
in the world. 


Why hot Quaker Oats is the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 


Oatmeal tops all other whole-grain cereals in Pro- 
tein, Food-Energy, Vitamin B;, and Food-Iron. Get 
these bounteous benefits in hot Quaker Oats break- 
fasts every morning—and see the results in your Queker end Mother's Oats 
glowing good looks! oo Re cems 


vaker Oats! 
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For easieb... 
more comfortable 


WHITING 


Choose 


the right point for 
the way you write 


cee by number 


't to the barre] of 
an Esterbrook 


Fountain Pen 


° 
UL 
with the Point thay 


w > 
rifes your way 


"aturally 


MORE THAN 28 <— 
POINT STYLES. 
ALL POINTS 
INSTANTLY INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, 
INSTANTLY 
RENEW ABLE. 


i. 
1951 Plies. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
THE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEM 





Know Your World 


A Workbook Section for the Unit on China 


es. 


* tas es one 


“gat 
Foe 


HINA 


Dierea’* 
x 
ee neal al 


~he 


Art Bimrose in the Portland Oregonian 


I. READ THE CARTOON 


(Based on article on page 12) 
1. What does the “hammer-and- 
sickle” design represent?__ 


as part of 


2. Why is it shown 


“China”? __ 


3. What does the little man in the 
foreground represent?__._»____ 


4. What idea is the cartoonist try- 
ing to get across? 


5. Make up a title for the cartoon. 


ll. WHICH CHINA? 
(Based on article pp. 10-11.) 

Write N or R if the statement re- 
fers to Nationalist or Red China. 
Write B if it refers to both. 

1. Chiartg Kai-shek heads the gov- 

ernment. 

2. It is the world’s second-largest 

country in area. 

3. It is believed to 

world’s largest army. 
. Rice is a leading crop. 
. It receives U. S. aid. 
. It has a seat in the U. N. 


have the 


2 
AS 
eee 
- 


. Russia is its ally. 
. The China Sea 


shores. 


washes _ its 


. Its government is located on an 
island. 


i __10. Its boss is Mao Tse-tung. 


ill. TIMETABLE 
(Based on article p. 9) 


Write the numbers 1 to 5 to indi- 
cate chronological order. 
—Opium Wars helped open China 
to European traders. 
__Mao Tse-tung and the Commu- 
nists took over mainland China. 
—_Chinese invented gunpowder. 
__ World War II ended. 
__Sun Yat-sen became China’s first 
president. 


IV. MENACE OF RED CHINA 
(Based on article p. 12.) Write let- 
ter of correct choice. 


__l. A region where a shooting war 
is raging is: (a) Indo-China; 
(b) India; (c) Indonesia. 

2. U. S. ships patrol waters near 
Formosa to: (a) keep the Chi- 
nese Nationalists from invad- 
ing the China mainland; (b) 
guard a U. S. source of ura- 
nium ore; (c) prevent Red 
China from invading Formosa. 

. Korea today is: (a) a free and 
united country; (b) partly un- 
der control of Red China; (c) 
safe from communism. 

4. Japan today is: (a) controlled 
by Communists; (b) run by 
U. S. occupation officials; (c) 
a free nation under protection 


of U. S. troops. 


V. THINKING CAP ON 

(Answer on separate paper.) 

l. Should the U. S. recognize Red 
China? Why or why not? 

2. What do you expect the Far 
Eastern conference April 26 to ac- 
complish? 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
section as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 6 for each item 
in Question II, 4 for each item in 
Question III, 5 for each item in Ques- 
tion 4. Total, 100. 





day Head 


Q. When a boy 
brings a girl home 
at night after a 
date, should she 
ask him in? 


A. Generally 
speaking, no. The 
boy shouldn't ex- 
pect his date to in- 
vite him to come 
in,, and the girl 

shouldn’t do so unless she’s sure it will 
e all right with her parents. Usually, 
parents set curfews for their daughters’ 
nights out. And a dating deadline usual- 
ly means “time to be home and en route 
to bed”—not “time to be home and 
ommencing a brand new chapter.” 
However, if the hour is still early 
enough so that one or both parents are 
still up, if the girl has her parents’ per- 
nission, if there’s no danger of disturb- 
ing the peace—or the sleep—of the rest 
of her family, and if the girl would like 
to invite her date to come in—then, 
why not? At a time like this, a post- 
date snack would probably be a wel- 
come topping to the evening. Just re- 
member not to let it last too long. 


Q. I go out with two boys. My best 
friend says I'm “two-timing” one of 
them, but I'm not going steady, so I 
don’t think it’s wrong to date them 
hoth. Do youP 


A. Of course not. The more boys you 
ke, the more boys will like you; and 
the more boys who like you, the better 
,ou'll be able to tell—sometime in the 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iii Tops, don't miss. “iGood. 
Wi Fair Save your money. 
Drama: “““The Conquest of Ever- 
est, hii Annapurna. 4/4 Knights 
of the Round Table. ~###Julius Caesar 
Merv r the Cruel Sea. ~/eveThe Ac- 
tress. 4 Roman Holiday. ~“@/The 
Robe. “All the Brothers Were Valiant. 
“W4YMogambo. “~/ Take the High 
Ground. ““Master of Ballantrae. 7 
Botany Bay. “@The Glass Web. “Project 
No. 7. #Othello 





—— 
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Musical: “The Glenn Miller Story. 
Mer Give a Girl a Break. #4 HGil- 
Sullivan. “4+ Lili. -wr 
“The Eddie Cantor 


bert and 
Calamity Jane 
Story 


Comedy: “~“##Long, Long Trailer 
wvrrit Should Happen to You. “~“7#” 
Forever Female. ###The Titfield Thun- 
derbolt 

Documentary: 44###The Living Des 
ert. 411“A Queen Is Crowned. ~#/ 
The Sea Around Us. #“Song of the Land 
“Yesterday and Today 








FP cle-facts 








They built a 


LOOKOUT 


on top of the world 


These strange domes are the first experi- 
mental units in a system that may form 
our new line of defense against enemy 
air attack from the north. Carefully 
located about 1200 miles from the North 








tuture—which boy you like the best! 
BUT—whether a girl (or boy) dates 
person or 20, she should respect 
the personality of each one. She should 
his confidences to herself and 
ever joke with others about anything 
says or does. She should never boast 
ibout her dates to others; nor should 
he “play” one boy against another to 
eate jealousy. 
If each boy she dates thinks, be- 
what a girl does or says, 


eeDd 


iuse of 
he’s the “one and only,” naturally 
honest with him. A 
irl] who dates several boys should be 
ial, friendly, thoughtful 
rd all of them—in equal proportions! 
If you're absolutely sure in your own | 
mind that you're being fair and square 
with both of them, then go right on 
as you have been. Sincerity is a “must” 
for a high date rating 


he’s not being 


and to- 


Building radar stations in the frozen wastelands 
of the arctic is a tough job. Every piece of equip- 
ment, every bit of food and fuel, every nail and 
board had to be hauled 2500 miles across the sea. 


Pole, they house super-sensitive radar 
equipment that can send a warning 
signal to the United States in a few 
seconds to give us at least 6 hours to 
get ready 


Bell Telephone System men were asked 
by the Defense Department to build 
these stations because of their experi- 
ence with radar and lightning-fast com- 
munications. These men are part of 
the same telephone team that furnishes 
the fine telephone service you enjoy 
every day, at the lowest possible cost. 


Gell Tephne Cylon (BB) 


In the final stretch, much of the equipment was pulled mile 


after mile over the ice in “wanigans,” 


or tractor-<drawn huts 
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If you have 


a srengeme « of ie 


—_— 


4 


Give your work a professional finish by 
filling screw holes with Plastic Wood 
Handles like putty and hardens into wood 


Sands down to a 
smooth, hard finish 
—resists weather. 


you 
NEED 


‘PLASTIC WOOD’ 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES 
Advertising Design, Art Teacher Education, 
IIlustration, Industrial Design, and Interior 
Design—4 Years. Architecture—5 Years 


James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y 


Ny 














Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
Neo financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Mople St., fgrenton 5, Po 


. cw gs 
Ster!. 70c ve G4 G 125 
Ring CR Sterl Fiscia Plated 
Ster!. $3. 50 mock $1.70 each 65c each 
Send Five Cents ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO 
for Catalogue 





112A Fulten St., New York 38, N. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 





Art Talent Test 


Seriously interested 
in art? 14 or over? 


See if you have art | 


talent. Artists are 


in demand! Take | 
Talent | 
Easy, fun! | 


the Art 
Test. 
Take at home, 
alone, in spare 
time. 
without charge 
or obligation. 
Write for yours 


TODAY! 


eeeeeeeeeoaeseeeeeeeeeaeeeeeee8@ 
ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Studio 3584-2 ° 
500 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





Address City 


Zone. County 
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Mailed | 


Ships, Ships, Ships 


A set of 15 stamps which pay tribute 
to 15 different ships has been issued by 
the Falkland Islands. The islands, a 
British colony, are located in the south 
Atlantic about 250 miles east of the 
South American mainland. They include 
two large islands, East and West Falk- 
lands, and more than 100 smaller ones. 
About 2,300 persons live on the Falk- 
land Islands. 

The chief industry of the islands is 
sheep raising and wool production. Most 
of the wool] is sold abroad and trans- 
ported by ships. Ships bring in supplies 
to the islanders. Ships which have 
served in Falkland waters since the 
early 1900s are shown on the new set. 
The stamps also honor ships which were 
used in exploring Antarctic waters. The 
two ships shown below are the Endur- 
ance and the Discovery. 

All of the set, except the nine pence 
and one pound stamps, are printed in 
two colors. A profile of Elizabeth II 
facing each steam or sailing vessel is 
shown on the stamps. They are on sale 
in the United States. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: A new book 
for beginning stamp collectors is now 
available. The book is called Stamp 
Collecting—How to Go About It. Writ- 
ten by S. C. Johnson of Britain, the book 
discusses such topics as first-day covers, 
how to arrange an album, and so on. 
The price is 60 cents. You can order a 
copy by sending a check, money order, 
or cash to: Soccer Associates, 10 Over- 
look Terrace, New York 33, N. Y. 


MYSTERY CORNER 


Calling all stamp fans: The plot thick- 
but if fill in the following 
blanks you'll haye a two-word clue to 
the mystery: S T P L—B-. 
The and will be 
given in the next st imp column. Be sure 
Tony SIMON 


ens, you 


} 
answel more ciues 


to watch for 
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( rtes f Stamps Magazine 


Two of the Falkland Islands set 




















Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp deciers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stomps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘ hy aap oll 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any canbe who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, —s Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


225 STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONLY 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25cf ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 


aa STAMP ZOO! 


Kook: 
and other wild animals 
Free with exciting approvais. 





Camden 75. New York 








COLONIAL COLLECTION 
Magnicarocious sollection of British, 


Niagara Stamp Ce., Niagara -on-the-Lake |27, Canada 
French, American and other Colonial 
stamps, including Triangles, Commemo 


rative ~-_ a and Flower stam FREE! 


Pictorials, 1 —- = "aS _— Phuiatopie — 
(with oe for return 
_EMPIRE STAMP 'C co. “Tot 8B, Toreate. ‘Canada 


ANIM ALS, BIRDS, TRIANGLES 


| poet wy 4 ich. sn ag 
Multicolored, Biserta 


Giants, Mi 4p rs—Only 25¢ 
provale. CA ADA ‘SrA .%, “1907 Main St., Dept. 3/6, 
Niagara Falls, N 


153 All Different 
GERMANY 
WOW: Area wy fo, | Oc 
nelu 


ded. 
Jamestown Stamp Co. q So. Jamestown, N. Y. 


ALBUM ™ 10¢! 


Over 1,000 Gpesest 
world: Wide Lists and Approvals Included 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 





with ‘Ap: 














RUSSIA ~10¢ 


SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
ti 1a colorful stamps—only 


Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A rea! curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it will 
vecupy a full page in your album. Retails - 50c. Giver 
FREE to approval service epplicants sending Se postage 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1: 1,000, $2 "$4; 5,000, $14 
TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD $2 MASS 


FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONY 
Brunei, Transjordan, 
Solomon Islands, Caymans, Gilbert 
Ellice — FREE with approvals 
VIKING, 11-G Northern Bivd., GREAT NECK, N. Y. 





from Tonga, Seychelles 


Sarawak 


Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
large illustrated cein_ fist 
FREE to approval service 
* applicants for 3¢ postage 
BARGAINS! Indian Cent, 
10¢; Wooden Nickel, i0¢ 


CPUS ORINGFIELO MASS 





Just in Time 


A father teaching his small 
daughter to tell time. 

‘These are the hours, these are the 
minutes, and these are the seconds,” 
he said, pointing them out. The small 
girl looked puzzled. “Where are the 


jiffies ?” 


Was 


Growing Business 


An old banker who pioneered in a 
nall Western town was being inter- 
iewed about his career. 
Interviewer: “How 
started in banking?” 

Old banker: “It was simple. I put 
up a sign saying, ‘Bank.’ A man came 
in and gave me one hundred dollars. 
Another came in with two hundred 
dollars. By that time my confidence 
reached such a point that I put in fifty 
dollars of my own money.” 


did you get 


Only Natural 


Whistler, the famous artist, was 
complimented on his paintings by an 
admiring lady. 

“Yes,” she said, “I was reminded of 
some of your paintings when I walked 
along a river the other day. The air was 
so clear that the trees and foliage looked 
as if you had painted them.” 

“That’s true,” Whistler replied, “even 
Nature is beginning to get on to the 


Pounding It In 
Professor: “If you have the facts on 
your side, hammer them into the jury, 
ind if you have the law on your side, 
hammer it into the judge.” 
Student: “But if you have 
the facts nor the law?” 


‘Then hammer 


j 
neither 
Professor on the 


table.” 


Critique 

You know,” said an author, fishing 

compliments, “my books are selling 
etter and better, but I think my work 

falling off. My new work is not so 
rood as my old.” 
Oh, nonsense!” said his friend. “You 
te just as well as you evel did. Your 
that’s all.” 


ste 1s Improving 


Hard to Please 


have only vourself to please,” 


You 


a married friend to an old bach- 


he replied, “but you don't 
a difficult task I find it.” 


On the Average 


A sightseer was just emerging from 
a cave. “What's the average tip you 
from each person you take 


cave?” he asked confi 


receive 
through 
dentially 
“The average tip, sir, is a dollar.” 
This seemed a little high for the 
short time it took to go through, but 
not wanting to be ungenerous the sight- 


this 
of the guide. 


seer produced a dollar bill. 
“Thanks, thanks kindly!” exclaimed 
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Nice Work 


An office manager was asking an ap- 
plicant if she had any unusual talents 
She said she had won several prizes in 


writing 


crossword puzzle and slogan - 


contests 
the manager told her 


who will be 


‘Sounds good, 
somebody 
smart during office 

“Oh,” said the girl 
office hours.” 


“but we want 
hours.” 


“that was during 





the guide. “You're the only gentleman 
that has reached the average in my 
whole experience.” 


Testing 

The barber was not very good. After 
being shaved, the customer asked for 
a drink of water. 

“Are you thirsty, 
barber. 

“No,” answered the customer weak- 
ly. “I just want to see if my face still 


holds water.” 


sir?” asked the 


Texas Story 


Mel Blanc: “I'm a proud Texan. I 
come from Texas, the biggest cattle 
state in the Union. We ship cattle all 
over the world.” 

Judy Canova: “Yeah, but I'm from 
California. Do you ship oranges all 
over the world like we do?” 

Mel Blanc: “We can't ship oranges 
out of Texas; they refuse to leave.” 


What's the Secret? 





A magician performed every evening 
on a luxury liner. Also on this ship was | 
a parrot which belonged to an old | 
sailor. Every time the magician went | 
into his the parrot screamed, 
‘Phoney! Phoney!” 

One day the ship sank. All that was | 
lett was the parrot sitting on one end | 
of a long board and the magician on 
the other. 

A day 
Finally 
at the 


wise guy 


act, 


| 


passed. They said nothing 
the parrot looked suspiciously) 
magician and said, “All right, | 
vhat did you do with the | 


ship?” 


| 


The Perfect Squelch 


When the bold young man noticed 


the ittractive waitress, he announced 


“Hi, | 


have you bee n all 


himself in a breezy manner 


sweetheart! Where 
my life?” 
The waitress scrutinized him coldly | 


in silence for a moment, then replied 


“Out of it 


thank heaven!” 
New Edition 


I've changed my mind.” 
“Does your new mind work any 


old one?” 


He: 
She 


} 
nan youl 


| ADDRESS 


Fashion Artist! 


YOU may have ability to do glamor- 
ous fashion art for magazines, papers. 
Pays big money—even for work done 
at home! FIND OUT if you have 
talent. Take the Talent Test. Free! 
No obligation. Write TODAY. 
@eeeeeeeee eeeeeeee eee eeeeeeee 
Send name, age, address {including county) 
to ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Studio 3584-1, 
500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
@eeeeeee eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


WALLET s, 
Classmate Pp; 
Te oe: 
Your Graduation Portrait / 


or favorite pictures 


Give classmates, 
relatives, and 
friends low cost, 
wallet-size copies of 
your favorite por- 
trait ofr picture 
have copies 
handy for col- 
lege application 
or employment 
purposes your 
original returned 
unharmed with 20 top-quality 2)" x 3) 
wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
photos—send graduation picture, print, 
or negative with $1, minimum, for 20 
copies of each pose. 


24x34 
AGTUAL SIZE 


Minute Man photos are guaranteed, 
money refunded if not satisfied 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO 
| Box 187G, Lexington 73, Mass 


I enclose picture and $ for wollet prints 


NAME 
STATE 


ciTy ZONE 


| if you wont to be closs agent, check here 








don’t say 
ordnance . 


when you mean 
, e 
ordinance . 


aa 


“Ordnance” means military weapons while “ordinance” is a public law—so look for 
the letter ‘i’ to make sure you're using the right word. 


Look for the word “Planters’’ when you want to make sure of getting the right flavor. 
Planters have been going great guns with young people for many years, now, and it 
would take more than a public law to make people stop eating them! 

Try Planters Peanuts yourself—either in the 5c bag, the Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, 

or in creamy Planters Peanut Butter (delicious on toast!). 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 


BP niveacces - Fae 
A Betis. ; Peanu! 


‘Peanut Candy. Butte! 


naan PEANUT ta ba a 


‘eae 





Off the Press 


he Conflict in Education in a Demo- 
cratic Society, by Robert M. Hutch- 
ins. Harper, N. Y. 112 pp., $2. 


For some three decades, Robert M. 
Hutchins, now Associate Director of the 
Ford Foundation, has been expressing 
his dissatisfaction with American edu- 
cation. In this most recent distillation 
of his thinking, he faces the dilemma 
of educating all the citizens and at the 
same time making that education mean- 
ingful. : 

Hutchins believes that uni- 
versities are failing miserably in achiev- 
ing the goals of a liberal education for 
American youth. He castigates the col- 
leges for the proliferation of elective 
courses and calls anew for study of 
“the greatest works of the greatest 
writers of the past and present.” In 
a sardonic vein, he observes that “To 
destroy the Western tradition of in- 
dependent thought it is not necessary 
to burn the books. All we have to do 
is to leave them unread for a couple 
of generations.” To Hutchins, the 
prime object of education is “to know 
what is good for man.” While he does 
not subscribe to the that the 
schools should be agencies of social 
reform, he hopes that the liberally edu- 
cated citizen will be equipped to im- 
prove the society in which we live. 

Dr. Hutchins is especially vigorous 
in his condemnation of vocational edu- 
cation, He believes that most of the 
skills taught in the secondary schools 
and colleges can be learned in industry 
In a fraction of the time. He expects 
schools to teach students how to read, 
write, and figure; but students must 
also gain “the habits, ideas, and tech- 
niques that they need to continue to 
educate themselves.” He would have 
all students “understand the great 
philosophers, historians, scientists, and 
artists.” Secondary school teachers may 
raise a quizzical eyebrow at this. 

The former President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has about given up 
hope for American universities as cen- 
ters of independent thought. Almost 
nostalgically, he calls for “another in- 
stitution” to supplant the universities 
and which would consist of “men who 
were prepared to conduct a continuous 
Socratic dialogue on the basic issues 
of human life.” This suggests a retreat 
from the firing line which Dr. Hutchins 
is hardly likely to seek for himself. 


our 


view 


The Uneducated, by Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas W. Bray. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y. 246 pp., $4.50. 


Although the percentage of illiterates 
in our country has declined consider- 
ably in the past half centurv, the rate 


according to the au 
thors of this study. The strain on our 
manpower, they declare, was most 
clearly revealed in World War II when 
enough men to make up 40 divisions 
were rejected from the services because 
they educational 
problem. 

This detailed but thoroughly read- 
able study of “functional illiteracy” in 
both the armed forces and industry 
is part of undertaking called 
“The Conservation of Human Re- 
sources,” established by President 
Eisenhower when he headed Columbia 
University. That the uneducated can 
be salvaged was evident to these re- 
searchers from their follow-up of the 
men who emerged from special training 
units in the U. S. Army during World 
War II to play a creditable share in the 
winning of the war. This is contrary 
to the opinions widely held by the 
military that it time 
to induct the uneducated into an or- 
ganization geared for the literate. 

In their inquiries about the utiliza 
tion of the uneducated in industry, the 
concentrated largely on the 
the problem of illit 
eracy is most severe. They believe that 
it will be increasingly difficult to ab 
sorb the uneducated into the growing 
industry of this region. 

The authors are social 
They are willing to formulate recom- 
mendations though fully aware that all 
the evidence is not in (nor can it be 
assembled in the foreseeable future). 
Their recommendations that the armed 
forces accept illiterates and that the 
Federal Government actively aid the 
poorer states, Indians, and migrants 
merit serious attention in view of the 
painstaking investigation on which 
they are based. 


is still too high 


presented a serious 


a large 


was a waste of 


authors 
Southeast where 


scientists. 


Britannica World Language Dictionary 
Compiled by the Editorial Staff of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., N. Y. 2 vols. 1944 pp., 
$35. 


Something new has been added to 
the Funk and Wagnalls New Practical 
Standard Dictionary. In itself an im- 
posing work, it has incorporated in a 
new two-volume edition equivalents in 
six foreign languages—French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and Yiddish. 

Part I, comprising the bulk of this 
work, is an English language diction- 
ary, using diacritical markings to aid 
in pronunciation. The definitions are 
‘full and geared for the most part to 
the reading level of the high school 
graduate. In this respect it is authori- 
tative, but hardly a work for quick 
reference. 

The novel feature of the volumes is 
the latter sections, which comprise 
about 15 per cent of the work. In 
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Part Il, 
English words ar: 
and in six parallel columns 
responding words in foreign languages 
For pronunciation of these 
refer to Part Hll 

has separate 
three cc 
columns, the words are 
betically as they 
foreign language dictionary 
column with simplified 
third column giving 


in English. A 


are given 


you where 


words, 
ear h language 
divided into 


section 
umns. In these 
listed alpha 
appear in a 
There is a 
pro 


would 


second 
nunciation and 
the corresponding word 
supplementary list of idioms in foreign 
languages helps to make the volumes 
practical. 

The new multi-lingual dictionary will 
looking for an 
vocabulary 


be useful to anyone 
easy avenue to the 
of the major Westen 
are planning a world trip, it might be 
well to allow for 22 pounds of extra 


baggage 


basic 
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The Student Personnel Program. Its 
Development and Integration in the 
High School and College. by Maurice 
D. Woolf and Jeanne A. Wooll. Me 


Graw-Hill, New York. 416 pp. $5 


In the past three decades “guidance’ 
has become om of the WA idely 
used terms in the teacher's lexicon. That 
it has been expanded to include virtu 
ally every phase of the school program 
from this well-organized 
and Mrs. Woolf 
Gathered in 
thoughts of 


most 


seems clear 
text prepared by Dr 
of Kansas State College 
a single volume are the 
student personnel workers on individual 
and group counseling, student govern 
ment, group therapy, college housing, 
discipline, remedia! services, tests and 
measurements, orientation of new stu- 
dents, faculty advising, training of 
counselors, and the administration of 
the student personne] program. ; 

Some of the vocabulary employed 
in this field will seem strange to class- 
room teachers, particularly the refer- 
ence to students as “clients” when they 
are being advised by a teacher or 
counselor. But the volume offers the 
uninitiated an opportunity to sample 
the thinking of specialists in the guid- 
ance field. 


Tokyo on a Five Day Pass with Candid 
Camera, by Horace Bristol. Shappe- 
Wilkes, 215 4th Ave., N. Y. 64 pp., 
$2.50. 


These black and white photographs 
will fascinate students of the Far East 
The subjects range from Japanese chil 
dren to the Emperor and from a small 
alley in the Shimbashi district on a 
rainy night to a plodding ox in a rural 
scene. Libraries will want to add this 
collection of pictures to their books on 
the Far East. 


Howarnp L. Hurwrirz 
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